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house is too barefaced for anything," said Campbell-Bannerman.
This was a lively partisan way of putting it, but the sober fact was
that Balfour and Chamberlain had by this time come to an under-
standing whereby the former should use all his efforts to prolong the
life of the Government in the House of Commons, while the latter
was set free by resigning his office to pursue a propaganda for the
conversion of the country to his views. Their opponents said that
the two men were obviously working on parallel lines to the same
conclusion, but the difference between them was sufficient to enable
Balfour to appeal to the moderates, while Chamberlain rallied the
zealots, and thus to prevent the split which would have been inevitable
if the Government had espoused Chamberlain's policy on the floor of
the House.
It was as though when he had become converted to Home Rule
and his party was plainly in doubt, Mr. Gladstone had quitted the
Government and betaken himself to outside agitation, while Harring-
ton or another leader kept a Liberal Government alive by taking up
a non-committal attitude in the House of Commons. A recollection
of the disaster which befell Mr. Gladstone from the impetuous attempt
to rush his party into Home Rule was no doubt a strong motive with
Balfour, who regarded party unity, and above all the unity of the
Unionist party, as a high national interest. The one thing necessary
from this point of view was to gain time, time for the party to digest
the new doctrine, or, if it proved indigestible, to reject it, but on one
line or another to present itself as a united party when a general
election came, which need not be for three years.
This, it turned out, was the view of that staunch Free Trader, but
still stauncher anti-Liberal, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, and also of the
great majority of Unionist Free Traders, who, much as they disliked
Chamberlain's policy, disliked the prospect of a Liberal and Home Rule
victory even more. To them also to keep the Government alive and
trust that Chamberlain would be worn down by opposition in the
country seemed the way of safety. They, therefore, agreed to
continue their support of the Government, but on condition that it
did not sanction or express approval of the Chamberlain policy, and
that it should avoid a direct issue on which they would be compelled
to vote against that policy. The Chamberlainites, believing that time
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